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offering a most convenient communication 
Contrasted with the for- 


bidding, and often disgusting wharves of 


with the city. 


other ports, the first impression of that city 
is highly favorable. 

As the gauts are usually accessible at 
every change in the level of the water, 
they are generally useful ; and in populous 
places, they are daily the scenes of much 
busy activity, where the stranger has oppor- 
tunities to observe the varieties of Hin- 
doo costumes and other peculiarities. But 
the religious superstitions of the people 
often devote those places to scenes more 
striking, but far less gratifying than those 
of commerce. ‘There crowds assemble on 
some of their days of sacrifice and ablu- 
tion ; when from the pressure of masses of 
pilgrims, or the heat of the climate, many 
lives are sometimes lost by crushing, suffo- 
cation, or drowning. On some occasions, 
and in certain places, thousands ‘of little 
offerings are thrown into the stream, which 
is held sacred, and supposed to be under 
the special care of one of the principal 
gods. Sometimes multrudes of persons 
wade into the water at the risk of life; and 
sometimes infants are thrown in as offer- 
ings, and the aged and poor, who are deem- 
ed useless, are left on the steps of the gaut, 
to die of exposure and starvation. 

The following facts relating to the River 
Ganges, we extract from the History of 
British India, by Hugh Murray, Esq., Vol. 
I{I., Chapter IX. 

From its elevated source, nearly 15,000 
feet above the level of the sea, the Ganges 
winds through mountainous regions for 
fully 800 miles, ard issues into the open 
country at Hurdwar, in latitude 30° north. 
During the remainder of its course to the 
sea, Which is about 1350 miles, flowing as 
a smooth navigable stream through delight- 
ful plains, it receives eleven great rivers, 
some of which are equal to the Rhine, and 
none smaller than the Thames, besides as 
many others of less magnitude. It is 
owing to this vast influx of streams that the 
Ganges in point of magnitude so greatly ex- 
cels the Nile, while the latter exceeds it in 
length of course by one-third. Like the 
Nile, it has a vast delta, which exhibits the 
usual characters of such alluvial forma- 
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tions. ‘To the natives the zaundations of 
this river are equally objects of interest, as 
are those of the Nile to the Egyptians. 
These annual overflowings of the Ganges 
are owing as much to the rains and to the 
melting of the snow among the mountains 
beyond Hurdwar as to the rains that fall in 
the plains; for at the latter end of June 
the river has risen fifteen feet and a half, 
out of thirty-two, the sum total of its rising ; 
and it is well known that the rainy season 
does not begin in most of the flat countries 
till about that time. In the mountains, the 
rains commence early in April, and near 
the latter end of that month, when the rain- 
water has reached Bengal, the rivers begin 
to rise, but by very slow degrees; for the 
increase is only about one inch per day 
for the first fortnight. ‘The increase then 
gradually augments to two and three inches, 
before any quantity of rain falls in the flat 
countries ; and when the rain becomes gen- 
eral, the increase on a medium 3s five inches 
per day. Before the end of July all the 
lower parts of Bengal contiguous to the 
Ganges and Brahmapoutra are overflowed, 
and form a lake of more than 100 miles in 
breadth ; nothing appearing but villages 
and trees, excepting very rarely the top of 
an elevated spot, or the artificial mound of 
some deserted village rising like islands in 
the flood, 


The inundations in Bengal differ from 
those in Egypt in this particular, that the 
Nile owes its floods entirely to the rains 
that fall in the mountains near its source ; 
but in Bengal they are as much occasioned 
by the rain that falls in the country itself 
as by the waters of the Ganges; and asa 
proof of this, the lands in general are over- 
flowed to a considerable depth long before 
the bed of the river is filled. It may be re- 
marked that the ground adjacent to the 
bank, to the extent of some miles, is con- 
siderably higher than the rest of the coun- 
try, and serves to separate the waters of 
the inundation from those of the river un- 
til it overflows. ‘The high ground is in 
some seasons covered a foot or more; but 
the depth in the lower country varies of 
course according to the irreguiarities of the 
ground, and is in some places twelve feet. 
Even when the flood becomes general, the 
river still shows itself, as well by the grass 
and reeds on its banks as by its rapid and 
muddy stream; for the water of the inun- 
dation acquires a blackish hue, by having 
been so long stagnant among grass and 
other vegetables; nor does it ever lose this 
tinge, which is a proof of the predominancy 
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of the rain-water over that of the river. 
The slow motion cf the inundation, which 
does not exceed half a mile per hour, 1s 
owing to the flatness of the country. 


There are certain tracts of land which 
require less moisture than others, from the 
nature of their productions ; these are de- 
fended from the floods by vast dikes, which 
are kept up at an enormous expense. One 
branch of the Ganges is thus confined to 
the breadth of the ‘Thames at Battersea for 
an extent of seventy miles; so that when 
the river is full, passengers look down on 
each side as from a lofty eminence into the 
subjacent country. During the swollen 
state of the river the tide loses totally its 
effects in counteracting the stream, and in a 
great measure its ebbing and flowing, ex- 
cept very near the sea. The following is 
a table of the gradual increase of the 
Ganges and its branches, according to ob- 
servations made at Jellinghy and Dacca :— 


At Jellinghy. At Decca. 
Ft. in. Ft. In, 
In May it rose 6 6 24 


June . . . DS «28 
July . . 126 .. 5 6 
ThelsthfiofAug. 4 0 .. 111 

32 6 14 3 


‘'hese observations were made in a sea- 
son when the waters were higher than 
usual; so that we may take 31 feet for the 
medium of increase. ‘The inundation is at 
its height. and continues without diminution 
for some days before the middle of August, 
when it begins to run off; for although great 
quantities of rain fall in the flat countries 
during August and September, yet by a 
partial cessation of the rains in the moun- 
tains there happens a deficiency in the ne- 
cessary supplies. The quantity of the 
daily decrease of the river is nearly in the 
following proportions:—During the latter 
half ef August and all September, from 
three to four inches; from September to the 
end of November, it gradually lessens from 
three inches to an inch and a half: and from 
November to the latter end of April, the 
decrease is only half an inch per day ata 
medium. ‘These proportions must be un- 
derstood to relate to such parts of the river 
as are removed from the influence of the 
tides. ‘The decrease of the inundation does 
not always keep pace with that of the river, 
by reason of the height of the banks; but 
after the beginning of October, when the 
rain has nearly ceased, what remains of 
the water is quickly evaporated, leaving the 
lands highly manured, and im a state fit to 
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receive the seed after the simple operation 
of ploughing. 


The quantity of sediment contained in 
the water of the Ganges, according to 
Rennell, is truly astonishing. “A glass 
of water,” he says, “taken out of this river 
when at its height, yields about one part in 
four of mud. No wonder, then, that the 
subsiding waters should quickly form a 
stratum of earth, or that the delta should 
encroach on the sea.” Rennell also com- 
puted the mean quantity of water dis- 
charged into the sea by the Ganges through 
the whole year to be 80,000 cubic feet in a 
second. When the river is most swollen, 
and its velocity much accelerated, the 
quantity is 405,000 cubic feet in a second. 
Other writers agree that the violence of 
the tropical rains, and the fineness of the 
alluvial particles in the plains of Bengal, 
cause the waters of the Ganges to be 
charged with foreign matter to an extent 
wholly unequalled by any large European 
river during the greatest floods. The 
Ganges frequently sweeps down large 
islands, and Colebrooke relates examples 
of the rapid filling up of some branches of 
this river, and the excavation of new chan- 
nels, where the number of square miles of 
soil removed in a short time was truly as- 
tonishing, the column of earth being 114 
fect high. Forty square miles, or 25,600 
acres, are mentioned as having been carried 
away in one district in the course of a few 
years. If we compare the proportion of 
mud, as given by Rennell, with his compu- 
tation of the quantity of water discharged, 
very striking results are obtained. If it 
were true that the Ganges in the flood sea- 
son contained one part in four of mud, we 
should then be obliged to suppose that there 
passes down every four days a quantity of 
mud equal in volume to the water which is 
discharged in the course of twenty-four 
hours. If the mud be assumed to be equal 
to one-half of the specific gravity of gran- 
ite (it would, however, be more,) the weight 
of matter daily carried down in the flood 
seasons would be equal to seventy-four 
times the weight of the Great Pyramid of 
Egypt. Even if it should be proved that 
the turbid waters of the Ganges contain one 
part in 100 of mud, which is affirmed to be 
the case in regard to the Rhine, we should 
be brought to the extraordinary conclusion, 
that there passes down every two days 
into the Bay of Bengal a mass about 
equal in weight and bulk to the Great 


Pyramid. 
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A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF JOHN 
HOWARD. 





(Continued From Vor. II., pace 52.) 


When his son had nearly completed his 
5th year, Mr. H. began to think of sending 
him to school; and, as it was not the cus- 
tom of the country to have day schools 
for gentlemen's children, he was com- 
pelled to send him to a boardimg school. By 
placing his son at school, Mr. H. lost the 
most cheering influence which remained to 
him at Cardington; but, as it was for the 
child’s good, he endeavored to reconcile him- 
self to it. It was a severe trial; his home 
seemed now doubly desolate, and his health 
and spirits were so much affected, that it be- 
came absolutely necessary for him to change 
the scene. He therefore made his preparations 
for an extensive tour through France, Swit- 
zerland and Italy. As nothing particularly 
worthy of note took place during this tour, 
we will not accompany him in it. He then 
returned home, where we will leave him for 
three years, still engaged in acts of benevo- 
lence and love to his poor neighbors, and pass 
over to the year 1775, when he was chosen 
to the honorable and responsible office of 
High Sheriff of the county of Bedford. This 
office, in England, is generally held by some 
rich and conspicuous person, who takes all 
the honor and agreeable duties of the situa- 
ation, but pays a deputy for doing all the 
drudgery. But Mr. H. didnot so. He was his 
own deputy, and personally investigated the 
state of the jail under his control. He looked 
into the defects in the construction of the 
building, the abuses in the management of 
the prisoners, and the extortions to which 
they were subject; and then set himself to 
work earnestly to procure areformation. The 
state of the English prisons at this time was 
truly horrible. They were generally too 
small for the numbers they contained, and 
had so few, and small windows, that the in- 
mates were deprived even of fresh air. They 
Were so insecurely built, that the prisoners 
were loaded with chains that they might not 
escape. The sleeping apartments were damp, 
unwholesome dungeons, many feet under- 
ground; and, in many places, not even were 
bed and bedding, nay, more than this, not 
was straw furnished: nothing but the moist 
earth was there to lie down upon. There 
were no drains and sewers to carry off the 
filth; and the cells and dungeons were, in 
consequence, so offensive, that the. bad air 
produced a fever peculiar to prisons, known 
as the jail-fever, which frequently carried off 
more prisoners in a year than were condemn- 
ed to death. It was of the most infectious 
and malignant character, spreading as rapidly 
as the yellow fever, and often was as fatal.— 
When it appeared in a prison, the situation 
of the prisoners was pitiable in the extreme; 
for, trom fear of the infection, attendance was 
denied them, the physicians would not enter 
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the cells, and they were shut up to perish m 
their misery. But there was another griev- 
vance existing in the prisons; and this H was 
that first stirred up the benevolent spirit of 
Howard. The jailers, in many — not 
having a regular salary, depended for sup- 
port upon the fees they received frum the 
prisoners; and, when they could not pay, 
they were sent back to their cells till they 
could. It is sufficiently hard for one to be 
imprisoned upon acharge of which he is af- 
terwards proved innocent: but what must be 
such a man’s feelings, when, thinking him- 
self now free, he is told that unless he can 
pay heavy fees to the jailer and turnkey, he 
must return to his loathsome dungeon ‘— 
Howard first thought this evil peculiar to the 
jail under his care; but he soon found that 
it was a very general custom. 


Such was the state of things when Howard 
entered upon the duties of his office. Enough 
was there to excite the indignation of any 
feeling man; but how much more must this 
lover of bis race have been moved; how 
must he have felt at such unjust and cruel 
sufferings? But he did not only feel. He 
immediately set himself to work to do what 
was in his power, to correct these wrongs, by 
making such representations to those in 
power, as would lead to a radical reform. 

In November, 1773, he began his first phil- 
anthropic tuur through England, for the pur- 
pose of visiting its prisons; and, by the fol- 
lowing March, he had visited all the county 
jails on the island, and had collected an im- 
yortant mass of information concerning them. 
In some instances he visited the same jail 
several times, in order to be more accurate 
in his information concerning them; and, 
nothing daunted by the horrible state of the 
cells, the miserable condition of the prisoners, 
and the jail fever. On his return, he was 
examined before the House of Commons, on 
the subject of prisons, and gave such full 
and satisfactory answers to the questins put 
to him concerning their condition, &c., that 
he received, what is considered a great ho- 
nor the thanks of the House. ‘Two bills pass- 
ed the House that session—the beginning of 
that series of improvements in the treat- 
ment of prisoners, which has since been so 
much extended. 


And now was Mr. Howard's heart fairly in 
the work. Although he had already effected 
much, he seemed to think that he had done 
nothing, while anything remained to be ac- 
complished. We accordingly find him, as 
soon as his examination before the House of 
Commons had been finished, investigating the 
manner of conducting the London prisons.— 
Here great sufferings and shameful abuses of 
wr were brought to light. His first visits 
1ad been confined to county jails; but, in the 
general tour of England and Wales, which 
he had now commenced, he extended them 
to the city and town jails and houses of cor- 
rection, in all of which he found much that 
needed reformation. In all these visits he 
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was continually exposed to the infectious air 
of dungeons, and frequently conversed with 
the victims of the jail-fever: but his earnest 
purpose of doing good, and his stroug feeling 
for the suflerings of others, carried him un- 
harmed through all danger. After laboring 
almost incessantly for nearly a year in this 
painful and hazardous business, Mr. H. re- 
turned to Cardington for a short respite. 

Wherever he went, he took notes of the 
existing state of the prisons, and also of their 
These he intended to arrange for 
publication in the Spring of 1775: but it oc- 
curred to him, that, if to this mass of informa- 
tion, relative to the existing defects of Eng- 
lish prisons, he could add suggestions for 
remedying these evils, he might do much 
good. To qualify himself for the task, he 
thought it necessary to see, with his own 
eyes, what had been done by other enlighen- 
ed nations of Europe. He therefore deter- 
mined to visit Franee, Flanders, Holland and 
Germany, for that purpose. 

To resolve and to do always came so near 
together with this active spirit, that in April, 
1775, we find him in Paris, busy with his 
philanthropic 'abors. But here the police 
was So strict, and the government so jealous, 
that it was with difficulty he gained admit- 
tance to the chief places of confinement.— 
The Bastille was inaccessible to all his en- 
deavors, and his attempts at the gates of the 
other prisons would have been also futile, 
had he not availed himself of a law which 
directed jailors to admit all persons who 
wished to give alms to the prisoners, and also 
to allow them to distribute their gifts with 
their own hands. This law was exactly 
suited to his purpose: for, whilst gratifying 
his benevolent feelings by giving alms, he 
gained admittance to all parts of the prisons, 
and visited dungeons which had rarely been 
seen by other visitors. He found much to 
approve in the regulation of French prison- 
ers. 

From France he went to Holland, where 
his diligent inquiries were rewarded by find- 
ing many hints and suggestions for the im- 
provement of prison discipline in his own 
country. By witnessing the effect of long 
tried regulations, he could judge of their use- 
fulness; and, by making capacious notes of 
all he saw, and collecting all the printed 
regulations he could obtain, he amassed ma- 
terials from which he could afterwards select 
what would best meet the wants of his native 
land. Our space will not allow the mention 
of the condition in which he found the pris- 
orners here, Suffice it to say, they were es- 
tablished on plans which gave him much 
pleasure, as they aimed at the reformation 
of the prisoners. From Holland ourtraveller 
proceeded toGermany. With great difficulty 
he gained admittance to the prisons there, 
and returned to England in July. 

He now turned his attention to the publi- 
cation of a book, that would present to the 
public a striking picture of the dreadful muis- 
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ery and mismanagement of English prisons, 
and turn people’s attention forcibly to the 
subject. It was necessary that he should be 
very exact in all his facts, and very correct in 
all his statements. He determined, therefore, 
before he arranged his papers for the press, 
to make another general inspection of the 
risons in the United kingdom of England, 
reland and Scotland, and also to revisit 
those on the continent. This he accomplish- 
ed, although in a delicate state of health, 
exposed for hours in damp, cold cells, and 
frequently to the most malignant infection.—- 
On he went, strong in mind, and sufficient- 
ly so in body, to effect his purpose. He 
was cheered, and comforted on the way, by 
finding that some abuses had been corrected 
since his former visits. 


As an example of some of the prisons 
he visited, I will here give an account of 
a prison for debtors in the town of Knaresbo- 
rough, in Yorkshire. He found it in a con- 
dition more wretched and disgusting than 
any which had yet been described. ‘“ It con- 
sisted of but one room, difficult of access, and 
having an earth floor, no fire-place, and a 
common sewer from the town running 
through it uncovered. Yet in this hole an 
officer had been confined for a tew days, 
taking with him his dog to defend him from 
the vermin. ‘The animal was soon destroyed, 
and the gentleman’s face much disfigured by 
their attacks.” 


He now commenced the preparation of his 
book, the materials of which had cost him 
nearly three years of perpetual exertion of 
mind and body to collect, and in doing which 
he had travelled more than 10,000 miles.— 
In the Spring of 1777 it was published. It 
was a quarto volume of more than 500 pages, 
illustrated by 22 large copper-plate engravings, 
and with the modest title—*“ The State of the 
Prisons in England and Wales, with Prelim- 
inary Observations, and an Account of some 
Foreign Prisons, and Hospitals.” It was 
dedicated to the House of Commons, as an 
acknowledgement of the honor conferred on 
him by their thanks, and for the attention 
they had already bestowed on the subject of 
Prison-Discipline. He was desirous that the 
work might diffuse useful information, and 
was indifferent in respect to any emolument 
from it, that, besides being profuse in his 
presents of copies of it, he insisted upon fix- 
ing the price so low, that, had every cop 
been sold, he would not have been indemni- 
fied for half the expense of the printing and 
the engraving. 


The book produced all the effect he desired. 
The attention, not only of the Government, 
but of the whole nation, was directed to 
grievances and abuses which had existed for 
years unnoticed and unknown. And not only 
were they attracted to his book. He was 
viewed by all as the reformer of prisons, and 
the great philanthropist of the day. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE HOUSE OF ROTHSCHILD. 


From an Old Paper. 


Among the Commercial Houses in Enrope 
or elsewhere, which from obscure origin, by 
discernment and advantageously embracing 
the opportunities, equally at the command of 
many others, by their prudent enterprizes, up- 
right proceedings, and particularly by con- 
tenting itself with a certain moderate profit 
in their immense concerns, have become 
great, flourishing and powerful: the House 
of Rothschild certainly stands pre-eminent. At 
the recent death of one, who was thought 
the richest Banker in Europe—(M. V. Beth- 
mann in Frankfort) when an inventory was 
taken of his estate, his property did not ex- 
ceed 2,000,000 Dollars; when from infallible 
sources, the House of R. (or more eo 
speaking the five Brothers) possess wholiy 
unincumbered 20,000,000 dollars, and through 
their immense influence may command 
40,000,000 more. 


Mayer A. Rothschild, their father, was 
born at Frankfort on the Maine, in the year 
1743. He lost his parents when 11 years 
old, and being left in very indigent circum- 
stances, he was put apprentice to a trade, 
in which ‘situation he served some years, 
when he quit it, and commenced trafficking 
ina small way. About that time a lucrative 
prospect opened itself fur the connoisseurs of 
‘ancient coins and medals, wherein the great 
and the opulent made considerable selections 
and purchases, which induced Mr. R. to ap- 
ply himself to this particular branch, and to 
acquire the necessary knowledge in order to 
make the proper selections. By dint of in- 
dustry, he made thereby a decent living, and 
from his intercourse with the wealthy, pro- 
cured himself such respectable acquain- 
tances, as proved in the end of great advan- 
tage to him. 


Mr. R. at the same time fixed his mind to 
give the necessary knowledge required ina 
Counting-house, which soon optained for him 
a situation in a respectable Banking-house in 
Hanover, in which he faithfully served sev- 
eral years—anc by diligence and strict econ- 
omy, realized a small capital —when he re- 
turned to his native city; then married and 
laid the foundation of the present establish- 
ment. His activity, knowledge and strict in- 
tegrity, soon obtained him credit and confi- 
dence; and an opportunity soon offered, 
which gave him a chance of extending his 
commercial views, by the Landgrave of 
Hesse, who had become acquainted with him 
by the purchase of ancient coins—and where- 
in he had always proved himself trusty and 
useful—appointing him his court agent. Jn 
this capacity, he subsequently rendered emi- 
nent services to the then Elector of Hesse~— 
for while this personage, in the year 1806, 
was obliged to quit his territory, on account 
of the approach of the French army, Mr. R. 
succeeded to secure, but not without personal 
danger, through prudent management, a 
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large proportion of the Elector’s private funds, 
which would have inevitably become a prey 
to Napoleon, and conscientiously administer- 
ed them for the benefit of the Elector. His 
affairs now assumed a high standing, through 
government loans—about which time he con- 
cluded a loan with the court of Denmark of 
3,000,000 dollars. 


In the year 1812, Mr. R. died.—Seeing his 
end approaching, he summoned his 10 children 
to his hed side, and after giving them his pa- 
rental benediction, exhorted them under a so- 
lemn promise, never to change their religious 
creed; and strenuously recommended to his 
sons, to observe amongst each other, an in- ( 
violable union. And never has a father’s 
admonition been more strictly attended to— 
for it is a very remarkable trait, characteris- 
tic of this family, that its male members, at 
every transaction of consequence, do, as it 
were, consult the words of their departed 
Sire, and very often remind each other of his 
prudent advice, fostered through wisdom and 
experience, and never utter his name with- 
out reverence. 


The arrangements which the House of 
Rothschild entered into in 1813, respecting 
some very extensive money transactions, has 
given it its present standing in the com- 
mercial world. Whilst it may be here re- 
marked, that in the course of twelve years, 
they, through their mediation and interest, 
and with their own means, entered into con- 
tracts, to furnish by loans and subsidies the 
immense sum of 500,000,000 dollars, to the 
different courts in Europe ;—without taking 
into considerauion the by no means incun- 
siderable sums advanced on account of French 
indemnifications. How the honse of Roths- 
child could furnish such extensive means du- 
ring this period, has, no doubt, been a ques- 
tion with many commercial men and poli- 
ticlans. When it is, however, taken into 
consideration, that the result of extensive 
operations does not solely depend on the 
chances taken at some favorable moment, but 
in this instance rather on the fundamental « 
maxims always pursued by the house. 

It would then appear, that the great suc- 
cess of their speculations principally hinged 
on those maxims, which were, as belore 
stated, that the five Brothers did conduct 
their business in uninterrupted harmony ¢ 
amongst themselves, and with the strictest 
integr:ty—which was the golden rule their 
dying parent bequeathed, that they jointly 
deliberated upon every transaction—and 
wherein each enjoyed an equal share. And 
although residing far apart from each other 
for years, this did in no instance, infringe on 
their adopted principles, but must have « 
proved in fact, beneficial to all, as it gave 
each hand the undeniable -advantage to 
watch the movements of the Court where he 
was located—make the necessary prepara- 
tions for the speculations which were to be 
entered into, and then communicate the re- 5 
sult to the General Concern. The second ; 
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maxim which the House of Rothschild took 
into view was, as before stated, to be satisfied 
with a moderate advance on their opera- 
tions—always to keep them without certain 
bounds, and so far as human foresight and 
prudence would admit, to be independent of 
the sport of chance. By strictly adhering to 
such undeviating principles, they have no 
doubt acquired that lofty station they hold in 
the community; whilst their merits have 
been publicly acknowledged by most of the 
European Courts. 


—E 





War.—aAllison, in lus Principles of Popus 
lation, gives some awltul facts. 


«“ Accustomed as we are to the effects of 
war in civilized time, when the most bloooy 
contests are followed by an increase in the 
numbers of the people, it is difficult to form 
a conception of the desolation which it pro- 
duced in barbarous ages, when the void 
caused by the sword was not supplied by the 
impulse of subsequent tranquility. A few 
facts will show its prodigious influence in 
former ages. it is ascertained, by an exact 
computation, that when the three great cap- 
itals of Chorassan were destroyed by ‘Timour, 
1,347,000 persons were put to the sword. At 
the same time, 700,000 were slain in the city 
of Monsul, which had risen in the neigh- 
borhood of the ancient Nineveh; and the 
desolation produced a century and a half be- 
fore, by the sack of Genghiskhan, had been 
at least as great. Such were the ravages of 
this mighty conqueror, and his Mogul follow- 
ers, in the country between the Caspian and 
Indus, that they almost exterminated the in- 
habitants ; and five subsequent centuries have 
been unable to repair the ravages of four 
years. An army of 500,000 Moguls, under 
the sons of Ghenghis, so completely laid 
waste the provinces to the north of the Dan- 
ube, that they have never since regained 
their former numbers; and, in the famine 
consequent upon the irruption of the same 
barbarians into the Chinese empire, thirteen 
millions are computed to have perished.— 
During the great invasion of ‘Timour, twelve 


. of the most tlhourishing cities of Asia, inclu- 


ding Delhi, Ispahan, Bagdad and Damascus, 
were utterly destroyed ; and pyramids of hu- 
man heads, one of which contained 90,000 
skulls, erected on their ruins.” 


Those persons who are always cheerful 
and good humored are very useful in the 
world; they create an atmosphere of serenity 
and joy around them, which excites cheer- 
fulness in others. 

Canning, being once challenged to find a 
rhyme for ippecacuana, immediately wrote 
the following: 


‘* Laughing in a shady grove, 
Sat my Juliana, 

Lozenges I gave my love, 
Ipecacuana.” 
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Thoughts appropriate to the Seasone 

In addition to that joy in God which we 
should feel from hour to hour, while we re- 
collect that he is ruling the world even in 
the darkest days, the most adverse circum- 
stances, we should have knowledge and taste 
enough to consider the various operations in 
vegetable and animal life around us, and to 
reflect on many of the invisible works of his 
hands, which science renders so intelligible, 
and so interesting. How little soever the ig- 
norant may suspect it, there are those who 
can see beyond the surface of things, under- 
stand operations in the air, the earth and 
the sea, and predict what will take place, 
and what will appear days, weeks and months 
in advance, not only here, but in distant 
lands. From a glimpse, or a bint, they may 
infer something interesting or important re- 
specting the flight of birds, the migrations of 
fish, or the productions of the fields, not by 
accidental conjecture, but by well founded 
reasoning ; while many of us know nothing 
beyond the reach of sense, and are too 
much unacquainted with the sources from 
which their superior intelligence is derived, 
to know where to seek for the advantages 
and the pleasures which they enjoy. 





A coxcomb, talking of the transmigration 
of souls said, “‘ In the time of Moses ! have 
no doubt | was the golden calf.” 

‘Very likely,’’ replied a iady, “ time has 
robbed you of nothing but the gilding.” 


THE RUINS OF ROME, 
Stranger, for departed Rome 
Falls the anguish of thy tear? 
Look on the moss round this mouldering stone, 
Stranger! Rome is here! 


Look on the destroyer’s traces, 
Look upon the crumbling walls, 
Look upon the grass-grown places, 
Where the echo’d footstep falls— 


There is Rome! though the shield of battle 
Flash not on yon sun-lit hill, 

Her mighty spirit’s giant shadow 

Frowns upon the city still. 


Conqueror of earth and sea, 

At the darkening of whose hand, 

A thousand nations bowed to thee, 

Thy tomb is the dust of thy father-land. 


Lo, on the ashes of the fallen 
Her silent watch the captive keepeth, 
In the stillness of her ruins, 
The dead, the deathless sleepeth. 
Selected. 
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Religious meetings in the open air are fre- 
quent in those parts of our country, where a 
sparse population, new settlements, or the 
habits of the people have prevented the 
erection of large buildings. ‘They are neces- 
sary, from the very circumstances of society ; 
and either no large public assemblies must 
be held, or they must be collected in the 
wood or field. Interesting associauons are 
connected, in the minds of many of our 
western countrymen, with past scenes like 
that represented above. The silence of na- 
ture, interrupted by the solemnities of Chris- 
tian worship are calculated to make deep 
impressions on and, if the 
effect of the miaster-pieces of architecture 
merits a comparison of them with the 
natural sublimity of the groves, we may 
reasonably claim for the ‘ forest temple” im- 


every mind; 


pressions of a superior kind and more power- 
ful character. 


We laid by, with great care, some years 
ago, a fine poetical description of a religious 
meeting in a western wood, which we have 
sought for in vain, to accompany the print. 
We are obliged to substitute a few lines of 
inferior merit, written nearer home, for which 
the reader is referred to page 79, of this 
number. 


Mormon ArFrarrs.—We learn that the 
first expedition of the Mormons for the Rocky 
Mountaine, will take up its line of march 
in about three weeks. The first company 
will consist of about fifty men, with a_ suf- 
ficient number of teams, drawn by good 
horses to convey the farming utensils, pro- 
vender, &c., they may need. They will 
load them all with grain, at the last set. 
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lement, and push their horses through as 
fast as possible, until they reach the base 
of the mountains, which they say they can 
do by the time the grass is fairly up.— 
Here they will halt and commence farming 
operations. They will put in as large a 
crop as possible, and remain until the sum- 
mer emigrants come up. The object of 
this expedition is to raise something for 
the summer emigrants to recruit on, while 
on their journey. 

We learn that on Monday last a very 
serious row occurred in Nauvoo, between 
the followers of the Twelve and those of 
the Wisconsin Prophet. 

As our readers are already informed, 
the new Prophet has made considerable 
inroads into the church at Nauvoo. Late- 
ly he obtained a new revelation in rela- 
tion to the succession, and sent some mes- 
sengers to the Holy City to read it to the 
people. This they attempted on Monday 
last, but were surrounded by a mob who 
attempted to drive them from the city.— 
Whereupon a row ensued, in which clubs 
were used freely. ‘The Twelveites gained 
the victory and drove their opponents from 
the ground. We look with anxiety for far- 
ther particulars— Warsaw Sig. 





Small Pox in Nashua Street. — Last 
week there was much alarm about the 
prevalence of this disease in the above vi- 
cinity, it being currently reported that the 
city crier had been heard ringing his bell 
and proclaiming, “ Lots of smal! pox in 
Nashua street!” <A careful citizen, who 
thought this rather an extraordinary pro- 
ceeding, called on that functionary, and 
found that there was a “ slight error i’ the 
bill,” as he had only been crying, “ Lost, 
a small box in Nashua street.” — Boston 
Post. 
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TIGER-HUNTING ON ELEPHANTS. 


There 1s something uncommonly strik- 
ing in a scene like this. The ingenuity of 
man, in all its operations in the animal 
kingdom, has never brought together in 
such strong contrast the opposite qualities 
of different beasts, as when he has mounted 
the colossal, but docile elephant, to assail 
the terrible Royal Tiger of India in his 
own jungle. We might wonder at the 
hardihood of huntsmen, who would venture 


ment to write a description of the scene to a 
female friend in England. 

The docility, sagacity and sensibility of 
the elephant, combined with his immense 
size and strength, fill the mind with min- 
gled feelings of wonder, interest and fear, 
especially when contemplated from a dis- 
tance, in a country where he is but seldom 
to be seen, even as an object curiosity. In 
Asia, where he is an assistant of man in la- 


on an expedition so hazardous, and still > bor, where he cheerfully transports his 
more at the taste which should regard it as master, and his master’s family and effects 
an attractive and favorite amusement. It is 5 upon his back, and becomes a kind of fa- 
not an wicommon thing for British officers ¢ miliar friend, he is naturally and agreea- 
in India, to form parties for this species of ¢ bly associated with the recollections of 
hunting; and we have occasionally met 2 childhood and of home. But when he 
with accounts of their adventures, » rushes with his armed master to the haunts 
Bishop Heber informs us, in his journal, of the insidious and blood-thirsty tiger, and 
of a ride he once took with a Rajah, into } Jends-the protection of his mountain size 
a jungle infested by tigers, in the hope of and unequalled strength to carry on the 
Witnessing an attack upon the savage army ? war against the most terrible foe, he is re- 
by a party of Hindoos. garded with trust, confidence and gratitude, 
Of all that we have ever read on this like a living citadel—a moving fortress, 
subject, however, the story which gave us which voluntarily advances into the enemy’s 
the greatest astonishment, was one from the ) country, and affords all the advantages of 
pen of an English lady in India, which de- , protection and attack. 
scribed the operations of a hunting-party 4 Bishop Heber thus describes the appear- 
of which she formed an important member. ¢§ ance, caparison and services of the ele- 
Mounted on an elephant, and provided ¢ phant, in his “ Narrative of a Journey 
with a gun and ammunition, she was borne through the Upper Provinces of India, in 
into the midst of danger, started a powerful >» 1824-5.” 
tiger from his lair, and fired upon him with $ * At Barrackpoor [| first mounted an ele- 
etlect ; and then seized her first leisure mo- ¢° phant, the motion of which I thought far 
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from disagreeable, though very different 
from that of a horse. As the animal moves 
both feet on the same side at once, the sen- 
sation is that of being carried on men’s 
shoulders. A full-grown elephant carries 
two in the *howdah,’ the ‘mohout,’ or 
driver, who sits on his neck, and a servant 
on the crupper behind, with an umbrella. 
The howdah itself, which Europeans use, 
is not unlike the body of a small gig with- 
out a head. The native howdahs have a 
far less elevated seat, and are much more 
ornamented. At Calcutta, or within five 
miles of it, no elephants are allowed, on 
account of the frequent accidents which 
they occasion by frightening horses.— 
Those at Barrackpoor were larger animals 
T'wo of them were 
That which Lord Amherst 
rode, and on which I accompanied him, 
was a noble fellow, dressed up in splendid 
trappings, which were a present from the 
king of Oude, and ornamented all over with 


than I expected to see. 
ten feet high. 


fish embroidered in gold. a device which is 
considered here a badge of royalty. I was 
amused by one peculiarity which I never 
heard of before. While the elephant is go- 
ing on, a man walks by his side, telling 
him where to tread, bidding him ‘take care,’ 
‘step out,’ warning him that the road is 
rough, slippery, &c., all which the animal 
is supposed to understand, and take his 
measures accordingly. 


The mohout says nothing, but guides him 
by pressing his legs to his neck, on the side 
to which he wishes him to turn, urging for- 
wards with the point of a formidable goad, 
and stopping him with a blow on the fore- 
head with the but end of the same instru- 
ment. 


“ As to tigers,’ says Bishop H., while at 
Shakee, in Northern India, in view of the 
Himlaya Mountains, “though we may pos- 
sibly hear their roars, and see the traces of 
their fect, it is not often that they venture 
the fires of an encampment, or a formidable 
multitude near which such an encamp. 
ment as mine presents to them. Still, if a 


tiger shows himself, he will, in all proba. 
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bility do it at TTandah ; and though I should 
not dislike to see the animal in its native 
state, [ am bound , for the sake of my half 
naked and careless followers, and my nu- 
merous train of animals, still more than my 
own, not to linger twelve hours in a spot 
of so bad repute. 


In the day, at this season, by those who 
merely pass along the plain neither lions 
nor tigers are to be apprehended. ‘The lat- 
ter, indeed, on being approached, keep 
themselves in close cover. 


“Mr. Boulderson, the surveyor of the 
district and a keen sportsman, told me, 
that both lions (where they are found,) and 
tigers are very troublesome to the people 
near the forest; who, having no elephants, 
have no means of attacking them with safe. 
ty. The peasantry here, however, are not 
a people like the Bengalees, to allow them. 
selves to be devoured without resistance ; 
and it often happens that, when a tiger has 
established himself near a village, the 
whole population turn out with their match- 
locks, swords and shields, to attack him.— 
Fighting on foot, and compelled to drive 
him from his covert by entering and beat- 
ing the jungle, one or two generally lose 
their lives, but the tiger seldom escapes ; 
and Mr. Boulderson has seen some skins of 
animals of this description, which bore the 
strongest marks of having been fought with 
hand to hand. 


“They were, in fact, slashed all over 
with cuts of the ‘ tulwar,’ or short scimitar. 
A reward of four rupees is paid by the go- 
vernment for every tiger’s head ; and if the 
villagers of any district report that a tiger 
or lion is in the neighborhood, there are 
seldom wanting sportsmen among the civil 
or military offiicers, who hear the news 
with pleasure, and make haste to rid them 
of the nuisance. A good shot, on an ele- 
phant, seldom fails, with perfect safety to 
himself, to destroy as many of these terri- 
ble animals as he may happen to fall in 
with.” 


(To be continued.) 
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“Greece in 1844: ora Greek’s Return to 
his Native Land.” 
BY THEODORE DWIGHT, JR. 





(Continued from Vol. II., page 56.) 





CHAP. XIV. 
Samos, continued.—History.— Wine. 


The first inhabitants of this my native 
island are said to have been Careans and Le- 
leges ; and the wife of their king Anceus, with 
a degree of probability equal to many other 
ridiculous traditions of the ancients, was re- 
ported to be the daughter of the Morander, a 
small stream still flowing in the environs 
of Smyrna. Her name, being Samia, the 
island must have derived its appellation from 
her. A colony of Ionians came here, from 
Epidaurus, having been driven from their 
homes by the Argives; but were soon ex- 
pelled by the Ephesians, who subsequently 
were compelled to relinquish the ground to 
them. 


Being early distinguished as navigators, the 
Samians took an active part in several wars, 
although they suffered much under the tyran- 
ny of Polycrates and Meeandrius: but when 
the Persians gained the ascendancy, many of 
them abandoued their island and found a re- 
fuge in Sicily, and dwelt at Calacte and Zan- 
cle. The Persians, however, did not devas- 
tate the island, but allowed the towns and 
temples to stand, making Eaces king. At 
length news arrived of the Greek victory at 
Salamis, when the Samians sent a private 
invitation to their conquerors to aid them in 
putting down the tyrant, Theomestan. A 
Spartan fleet soon arrived and fought the suc- 
cessful battle of Mycale, and Samos joined 
the Greek confederacy. ‘The Athenians at- 
tempted, some time before the Peloponnesian 
war, to establish a democracy on the island: 
but the aristocratic party called in the citi- 
zens to their aid, and crushed their enemies. 
Samos afterwards became the station for the 
Athenian fleet, and for a time was subjected 
by Egypt, passing in turn under Antiochus 
and Rome. 

‘There was an ancient and very celebrated 
temple of Juno, which was filled with the 
costly presents of visitors, who came from 
distant parts of Greece to pay their devotions 
to the goddess, and to leave gifts, often of 
great price. Few temples are represented as 
having been more generally reverenced or 
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more highly endowed. No vestige, however, 
remains. 


The same processis still used in making 
wine among my townsmen, with which I was 
familiar in my childhood ; and, as it prevails 
throughout all parts of Greece as far as I 
know, I will describe it. The whole business is 
domestic—every cultivator making his own 
wine, 


The grapes begin to ripen in August, and 
then the vintage begins. It is a rule to go 
through the vineyards daily, and pluck the 
clusters which are found ripe. These are 
thrown into the wine-vat, which must first 
be described. Connected with the house of 
every cultivator is a square room or building 
of stone, about twelve feet high and nearly 
of that length and breadth, plastered smooth 
with a kind of water cement, of a good qual 
ity, the art of making which is extensively 
known. ‘The floor hasa gentle slope towards 
one side, where is a small opening, to allow 
the juice of the grapes to flow off and fall 
into a similar vat, of smaller size built below, 
in a hole excavated in the earth. 

The grapes, as they are daily brought in, are 


laid in a heap on one side of the upper vat; 


and as often as leisure permits, the men wash 
their feet, enter the place, take down a few 
clusters at a time, place them on the lower 
part of the floor, near the draining hole, and 
trample upon them, heaping up the remaining 
part upon a kind of rough grating on another 
side of the vat, formed of sticks. As these 
operations proceed, the lower vat is gradual- 
ly filling with wine, and the heap of bruized 
grapes is rising, with fresh layers of sticks, 
here and there interposed to keep the mass 
loose. At length, at the end of about six 
weeks, the last grapes have been brought in 
from the vineyard, the first heap has disap- 
peared, the second heap has attained a great 
height, and is now to be subjected to pres- 
sure, as it retains a considerable quantity of 
wine. No machine has yet been introduced 
for such an operation. 
still had 
doubtless 


Resort is, therefore, 

to a simple process, which is 
that of primitive times. Large 
stones are placed upon the top of the heap, 
until a great weight is obtained, the wine be- 
gins to run afresh, and the mass to sink. un- 
til, after some days, the wine ceases to flow. 
The contents of the lower vatare then drawa 
off into vessels, and the farmer seeks a sale 
for the product of his industry. 
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But the crushed grapes are yet to be sub- 
jected to another process. They are soaked 
with a large quantity of water and fermented, 
and the fluid obtained from them is distilled 
in the following simple manner. A close 
boiler, containing a quantity of it, has a 
straight pipe attached, which passes through 
a hogshead filled with water. Heat being 
applied to the boiler, the alcohol they contain 
rises in vapor, with a portion of steam min- 
gled with it from the water; and, in passing 
through the pipe, they are condensed, whence 
they flow into a receiving vessel at the end. 


This liquor is the rakee, so often mertioned 
by travellers in the East. It is the common, 
cheap spirituous drink of those regions. It is 
often re-distilled, and then takes another 
name. 

Among the persons with whom I conversed 
while in Samos, was the brother of one of 
my old school-mates and play-fellows, who 
showed much kind interest in my welfare.— 
He was a man of superior education, taste 
and acquirements, as well as of excellent 
character and amiable disposition. He was 
employed in the custom house, but found lei- 
to devote to reading, and, I was happy to 
learn, was about to take a journey to Smyrna 
at the time which I had fixed on for my de- 
parture. Much to my satisfaction, 1t was ar- 
ranged that we should travel together ; and, 
as he was familiar with the roads and the 
means of performing the journey, I entrusted 
the arrangements to him, and found more 
reason to be satisfied wit, the result than on 
the way from Smyrna, under the direction of 
the merchant. We proceeded to the shore, 
at the narrowest part of the strait, where we 
embarked in a amall vessel, which crosses 
with passengers to Asia Minor once in two 
or three days. On landing, we hired horses 
and a guide, and proceeded along a high and 
varied road, which led us on our journey 
by a shorter, and to ime, far pleasanter way 
than that I had passed before, part of the 
distance nearer the sea. The weather and 
the company doubtless had much to do with 
it. 

Conversation turned on the means by which 
a Greek residing abroad may prepare for 
making himself useful to his country: an 
object which my companion had near his 
heart, ‘Of all the professions,” he remark- 
ed, ‘‘ Greece is most in want of physicians.— 
We have a number, it is true, in Samos, and 
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some of them have enjoyed the advantages 
of an education in France or other countries. 
But still the country is not well supplied with 
medical men of science and skill, and there 
are many places, both in our island and else- 
where, in which a well qualified man in that 
proiession would be sure to find much prac- 
tice and a good support.” 


Other conversation, on interesting topics 
beguiled away the time until near the close 


of day, when we reached our journey's 
end. 





THE LADY OF THE CASTLE. 
(Continued from Vol IL., page 50.) 


The Lady of the Casile, represented on the 
frontispiece of No. 3, is a character of a dis- 
tinct kind, alike different from anything in 
times antecedent to those of feudalism, and 
later periods. What we have already said 
embraces but a few of the traits which be- 
longed to her; and we despair of doing full 
justice to it in what we shall find room to 
write on a few succeeding pages. Perhaps 
some of our readers may be disposed to in- 
quire, why such a subject should be consider- 
ed worthy of particular attention? We may 
reply, that some writers have felt themselves 
interested in raising the public estimation of 
the Dark Ages, because they have been train- 
ed in the same principles, and are endeavor- 
ing to support the tottering remains of the 
same institutions, or to raise them in a new 
continent. If we can be brought io look at 
the personages of those days through a favor- 
able medium, we may be impressed in favor 
of the political and religious systems which 
surrounded them. If the Lords and Ladies, 
Knights and Esquires, of feudal days were 
very exalted in dignity and refined in life and 
manners, there must be something exalting 
in despotism, false religion, profound igno 
rance and grossidolatry. The political rulers 
of those days were the monarchs and feudal 
lords in civil affairs, and the priests in spirit- 
ual: but the latter, to a great extent, absorb- 
ed also the temporal power, through the ar- 
rogance of their assumptions, and the grovel- 
ling subserviency of those faint-hearted heroes, 
the owners of the castles, the Don Quixotes 
of the day. We call them faint-hearted, 
because, whatever “ duellos ” they may have 
been prepared for, with champions like them- 
selves, or with such giants and hobgoblins as 
their monastic instructors taught them to 
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believe in, the mightiest of them, with few 
exceptions, quailed below the priests of Rome, 
as an Indian warrior trembles in the presence 
of a medicine-man. 


What we have to say on this subject, we 
hope may have a tendency to direct the atten- 
tion of some of our romantic friends, to the 
unfounded views they may have imbibed re- 
specting the times of which we speak, that 
they may more justly appreciate those in 
which their Maker has seen fit to place them, 
»he more highly regard the superior institu- 
sions and characters around them, and the 
more heartily apply themselves to their du- 
ties. 


Disguise thyself as thou wilt, 
“Still, slavery, still thou art a bitter draught.” 


And this truth is no less certain when ap- 
plied to national than to personal bondage, to 
intellectual and moral than to physical. One 
of the worst features of feudal days was the 
gro:s immorality of all classes. Of this we 
have too numerous and decisive evidence, in 
a great part of the romantic writings to which 
some appeal in justification of their extrava- 
gant eulogiums of those days. Much of the 
old English poetry, for example, which has 
been preserved in many collections, abounds 
in grossness and profligacy to such a degree 
as to forbid the quotation of the few beauties 
of sentiment and expression which it con- 
tains. ‘Like people like priest,” is a proverb 
which applies with terrible force to those 
periods. The Reformation itself was long 
unable to purify English society sufficiently 
to render literature tolerable to a virtuous 
mind. What was the condition of society 
through that gloomy succession of ages, we 
have too naany and saa intimations; and some 
of the most painful are those which show 
corruption in the springs—the female condi- 
tion and character. 


We intended, after presenting a few re- 
marks like the preceding to our readers, to 
bring together some few short descriptions 
from different writers, as specimens of the 
pictures from which our opinions of castles 
and their tenants are commonly drawn; and 
tor this purpose had laid before us several old 
books, from the shelves within our reach.— 
But, on recurrence to them, we find objections 
of the kind referred to, which greatly restrict 
us in our future quotations. 
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. PARENTS’ & TEACHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


THE EXAMPLE OF BONAPARTE USE- 
FUL AS A WARNING. 





We have thought it opportune, at a time 
when much is said of war with England 
and Mexico, to present some thoughts and 
some facts calculated to lead parents and 
teachers to make exertions, rightly to im- 
press the minds of the young on the sub- 
jects of peace and war. Who knows but 
some young persons near us, now at the 
age of impressions, may be so prepared for 
future scenes of public agitation, as to ad- 
vocate our principles, and to use our argu- 
ments, now in private poured into his mind, 
in a more public manner, and on a broader 
scale, in one of our legislatures, or through 
the channel of the press? While we, on 
the one hand, reflect upon the early educa- 
tion of Napoleon, and, on the other, review 
his blood-stained career, let us remind our- 
selves, that thousands of other children and 
youth, may imbibe such a taste, and be 
found, in future days, wading through 
slaughter, like him, his marshals, his gen- 
erals, his officers, and his soldiers, in Cana- 
da, Oregon, California, or Mexico, in Pata- 
gonia, the coast of Europe, or in the heart 
of Africa or Asia, in pursuit of new phan- 
toms of fame, wealth and conquest, unless 
we, by our firesides and at our tables, teach 
them the humane, the righteous, the peace- 
making principles of meekness and love, 
of justice, industry and contentment, of 
obedience to God and good will to men, 
with the gospel in our hands, and its spirit 
in our hearts. 





Some miscreant, says a Washington paper, 
has recently distigured Greenough’s statue of 
Washington, which stands in the temporary 
octagon building in the East Capitol grounds, 
and of the figure of Columbus, standing on 
the left side of the antique chair, (on which 
the main statue is seated,) one half the arm, 
with his hand and ball have been broken off 
and carried away. The letters of the Latin 
inscriptions have also been defaced. 
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The Missouri or Western Territory, is es- 
timated to contain 340,000 square miles; 
and is but thinly inhabited by roving tribes of 
Indians. 
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MISCE'LLANEOUS. 





Farmer’s Crus. —An unusually large meet- 
ing of the members of this Club assembled 
on Tuesday afternoon, at the new roomsof the 
American Institute, in the Park. 

The Club directed their attention to that 
never-failing vepic of discussion, the best 
mulberry for the raising of silk worms. 

Mr. Pike said that he did not believe that 
the silk business would succeed in this coun- 
try, until children will obey their parents, 
and go to work, exclusively, upon and devote 
all their time to the cultivation of the mul- 
berry, and taking care of the worm. In 
this generation, he had no hope of seeing 


*any profitable progress in the business. 


Dr. Underhill, of Croton Point, knew the 
Muliicauiis would not do, in this country ; 
and he did not think the Brusa would, either. 
But he knew less of this. 

Mr. Van Epps said his most successful 
feeding had been in the open air. He was 
about to commence the business, on a large 
scale, at Washington, where he had twenty 
acres, With the trees growing, all well-rooted 
and flourishing. He believed the Brusa to 
be a good mulberry. The Multicaulis was 
only to be cultivated on high lands. The 
Brusa and the Canton were hardier varieties. 
He dillered in Opinion with Mr. Pike as to 
the feasibility of the silk business. He had 
no doubt of its success. 

The chairman thought that nothing but en- 
terprise Was wanting for as successful a cul- 
ture of the mulberry and the worm, in this 
country, as in any other. 

The orders of the day were Ist,—wintering 
cattle, especially cows; and 2nd, the pruning 
of fruit trees. The latter was taken up. 

Dr. Underhill. Trees must be pruned, to 
let in circulation of light and air, or the fruit 
will be knotty, one-sided, perforated with in- 
sects, and flavorless. Young pruning is ab- 
solutely necessary. ‘The best time to prune 
is the Spring, after the foliage has begun to 
come out. ‘This isnot the usual practice. the 
speaker admitted; not even his own. ‘ihe 
labor in the Spring leaves less time, and 
therefore it is often done in the winter. But 
it is a good thing at any time. The limb 
cut should be covered over with some kind 
of composition, to protect it. vosin and 
beeswax, with a small quantity of tallow, 
make a good composition for this purpose ; it 
makes it to heal over soon, and prevents rot, 
from the intrusion of water. ‘There is a pro- 
per place to prune the limb. A little bulge 
or ring is discernible, and it 1s just outside of 
that bulge where the limb grows smaller, and 
it will heal more rapidly. <A limb grows 
twice as fast on the lower side, (next the 
ground,) than on the upper side; and the 
reason Js, that there 1s much less obstruction 
of the sap-vessels, nearer the source of nou- 
rishment. ‘ More roots and less top” is the 
result of pruning, and thus is the finer fruit 
raised. ‘The suckers which grow upon the 
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upper side of the limbs should be always cut 
off, every year, certainly every two years.— 
They make the tree a perfect brush heap. 
They interfere with the care of the tree, in 
the removal of the caterpillars and picking 
of the fruit. And the man who does not 
clear off the caterpillars from his orchard, 
said Mr. Underhill, I don’t want to cultivate 
his friendship: for it is not only his own, but 
his neighbor’s interests that he overlooks, and, 
indeed, injures. 

Mr. Allen showed a splendid bell-fleur 
apple, and other splendid varieties, taken at 
random from barrels, grown in an old orchard, 
a moss-covered orchard, a worm-eaten orch- 
ard, belonging to Mr. Mills, of Smithtown, 
Long Island. Jt was done by reclaiming the 
orchard, by careful culture. 





EXTRAORDINARY PrRESERVATION.—On Sun- 
day afternoon, a soldier took a small skiff, 
with his wife, and pulled across to Whitehall. 
He then undertook to pull back,—the tide be- 
ing strong, the river full of floating ice, the 
wind north-west, and the weather exceeding- 
ly cold, the thermometer down nearly to 
zero,—his boat drifted down with the cur- 
rent, and night setin. Wiutha hope te reach 
the shore, he left his boat and undertook to 
cross from cake to cake. He unforturate- 
ly fell in between the cakes, but succeeded in 
regaining his position on a pretty large cake 
of ice, on which he drifted about the harbor 
all night, and was rescued the next morning 
by a boy, at the Narrows, on the Staten Island 
side. He was taken on shore with his limbs 
badly frozen, and, after being warmed and 
comfortably protected, he was_ safliciently 
restored to come to the city. It is truly as- 
tonishing, that a man could have survived, 
on a cake of ice, exposed to the severity of 
the weather in one of the coldest nights we 
have experienced this year.—E xpress. 

A Display of Mathematics.—In the Hall of 
the House of Representatives at Washington 
on Friday morning, before the meeting of the 
House, the members were edified with the 
mathematical skill of a young man from 
Philadelphia, who multiplied muilions of fig- 
ures in two or three seconds, by a new pro- 
*ess, so claimed, and for which he has ap- 
plied for a patent. The Hall, for half an 
hour, was a capacious school room, and rep- 
resentatives of the people the pupils. 





The Laie Snow Storm.—A snow storm com- 
menced here on Friday evening, and continu- 
ed without intermissicn until Sunday morning, 
a period of nearly 36 hours. This is the 
heaviest storm of the kind we have had this 
season, and the severest for many years. 

Phila. Ledger. 


Removal of the State Camtal.—There be- 
gins to be a considerable movement of the 
waters in reference to the removal of the Cap- 
ital. The feeling in the western part of N. Y, 
State in its favor is growing.—Fa/ladium. 
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CAMP-MEETING. 


The crops have all ripened, and autumn is 
eome, 

The harvest is gathered, and garner’d at 
home ; 

And near the pure stream, or the generous 
spring, 

Where the deer slakes his thirst, and the 
dove folds her wing, 

In the coolness of shade, with a shelter 
above, 

Spread broadly and dark by the kings of the 
grove, 

The groups have assembled, and tents they 
prepare, 

Where the singing of birds still enlivens the 
air. 


The vigor of manhood may cease from its 
toil, 
And childhood forget her gay pleasurés 
awhile ; 
The weary may rest, and the thoughtful em- 
ploy 
A season in lofty reflection and joy. 


Now softly is swelling the first of their 
songs ; 
Penitential and lowly, to dust it belongs ; 
Now, kindling and rising, and swelling on 
high, 
It rouses the echoes, and soars to the sky. 
The cares and the sorrows, so long that 
bore down 
The loneliest bosoms, are banished and flown; 
Sad thoughts of past sufferings, and fears of 
the new, 
All fade as the darkness, for heaven jis in 
view. 


Now eyes late averted, or cast to the ground, 

In hope, and in rapture ascend with the 
sound ; 

And parents and children, and neighbors and 
friends 

Unite in the anthem, far upward that tends. 


—’ Tis silence, dead silence a moment—and 

now 

A reverend form, with a silvery brow, 

With a dignified mien and an aspect of love, 

Sends a voice of deep tones through the lis- 
tening grove. 

“OQ God!” Every heart, at the soft solemn 
sound, 

In silence, attention and feeling profound, 

Now borne to the earth in sad _ penitence 
bends, 

Now joyful in hope of forgiveness ascends. 

The volume of truth, then its treasure dis- 
plays, 

[ts examples and warnings, confessions or 
praise ; | 

And moments and hours thus solemnly move, 

Each bringing a message of truth and of 
love. 

And many a heart from new sorrows will 
turn 
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To the scene wbere such accents impressive 
did burn; 

Having learned the first task of repentance 
and love, 


In the shade of the forest, the church in the 
grove. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 

‘“‘Lady Mary, or Not of this World, by 
Rev. Charles B. Tylor,” is an elegant vo- 
lume just published by Messrs. Stanford and 
Swords of this city, written by ihe author of 
several popular religious works, in the list of 
the London Tract Society: ‘The Fool’s 


Pence,” ‘The Beershop,” “The Sunday’ 


Newspaper. The present volume, like ‘* Ka- 
there,” i 


is intended for the upper classes of 
English society. 

‘‘ Perranzabuloe, or the Lost Church found,” 
by Rey. C. T. Collins, of Trelawny, from the 
same press, claims the British Church as of 
an older date than that of Rome. The vo- 
lume opens with a description of the first 
site of a Christian edifice in England, (at Per- 
ranzabuloe, in Devonshire.) 


** Hood’s Serious Poems,” published by his 
widow in accordance with his dying request, 
will appear immediately in the “ Library of 
Choice Reading,” printed from the proof 
sheets, purchased in London. 


In the “ Library of American Books,” a 
work of great novelty will be immediately is- 
sued—simultaneously with its publication by 
Murray, in London — entitled “‘ Tyree; a 
Peep at Polynesian Life; during a Four 
Months’ Residence in a valley of the Mar- 
quesas, with notices of the French occupa- 
tion of Tahiti, and the provisional cession of 
the Sandwich Islands to Lord Paulett. By 
Herman Melville.” 


The following New Works are annc unced 
as nearly ready, for which orders are received 
by Wiley & Putnam. 


Burrows, on Disorders of the Cerebral Cir- 
culation. 


Brodie’s Lectures illustrative of various 
subjects in Pathology and Surgery. 

Rev. Dr. Whitby, on the Life Everlasting. 

Epitome Evangelica. By the Rev. Dr. 
Bloomfield. 
Lexilogus Scholasticus. By the same. 

The Church in the Catacombs. By C. 
Maitland, M. D. 

On the State of the laboring population.— 
By J. D. Tuckett. 2 vols. Svo. 

Lectures on the advantages of a Classical 
Education. By Professor Amos. 

Scotland: its Faith and its Features. By 
the Rev. F. Trench. 

History of England during the Thirty 
Years’ Peace. By Charles Knight. 

Historical Picture of the Middle Ages. 
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-JTALIAN LINES. 


For the American Penny Magazine. 
BY F. CG. SECCHI DE CASALI. 


——- 


A — 


Il Gallo. 


Canta, canta, 
Gallo, mio, 
Cara sveglia 
Del matin. 
Loda sempre 
Il gran Dio 
Col tuo canto 
Matutin. 


. Al Aurora. 


Tutto solo, 
Peli prati 

Vai girar, 

Cor il campo 
Cor il solo 
La compagna 
Ricerear. 


Canta, &e. 


Ela v ode 
Ti risponde, 
(iA s’ appresta 
Di venir; 
Ela gode 
Si confonde 
Del tuo aspetto 
Di gran sir, 
Canta, Xe. 


Ambo atente, 
Iresche erbette, 
Fiorellini 
Broncolar ; 
Sciegliete 
Le fogliette 
A puleini 
Riserbar. 
Canta, &e. 





TRANSLATION, 


BY CORVINNA. 


Chant, chant thy cheerful song! 
Let it echo, loud and long, 
Dear awak’ner of the dawn, 
Praising God at early morn. 


When the earth-reviving sun 
Hath his bright career begun, 
In the meadows Chanticleer 


to regain his dear. 


Chant, chant, &e. 


Well she knows the gladsome note, 
Swelling 
And, with answ’ring joy, replies, 
While on wings of love she flies. 


from his feather’d throat: 


Chant, chant, &e. 


But, with bashful, fond delight, 
See, she stops, bewild’red quite 
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By her lord’s majestic mien, 
Fiery crest and varied sheen. 
Chant, chant, &c. 


They are picking now together 

The sweet herb and dewy heather, 

Culling still the tend’rest food 

For their little chirping brood. 
Chant, chant, &c. 





RECEIPTS. 

Common Lemon Canpy.—Take three 
pounds of coarse brown sugar; add to it 
three tea-cups fullsof water, and set it over a 
slow fire for half an hour; put to ita little 
gum Arabic, dissolved in hot water: this 1s 
to clearit. Continue to take off the scum as 
long as any rises. When perfectly clear, try 
it by dipping a pipe-stem first into it, and 
then into cold water, or by putting a spoonful 
of it into a saucer; if itis done, it will snap 
like glass. Flavor with essence of lemon, 
and cut it in sticks.—Every Lady's Book. 





From “ Old Humphrey's Receipts.” 

For a Fit or Ipitenrss.—Count the tick- 
ings of aclock. Do this for one hour, and 
you will be glad to pull off your coat the next 
and work like a man. ‘* Slothfulness cast- 
eth into a deep sleep; and an idle soul shail 
suffer hunger.”—Prov. 19th, 15th. 





Supscripers.—Those who wish 
to receive the second volume, and have not 
paid for it, are reyuested to send $1 without 
further delay through the Post-mastes, or by 
mail, without paying postage. 

Those who wish to withdraw their names, 
are requested to return the last number re- 


ceived, with the name and address. It will 
be stopped forthwith. 


To att our Svusscripers.—If each will 
procure one new subscriber, it will be ren- 
dering an important service to a new pub- 


lication, designed for extensive and lasting 
benefit. 


To Our 





THE AMERICAN PENNY MAGAZINE 
AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 
With numerous Engravings. 
Exlited by Theodore Dwight, Jr. 


[s published weekly, at the oflice of the New Yorg 
Express, No. 112 Broadway, at 3 cents a number, (16 
pages large octavo,) or, to subscribers receiving i* by 
mail, and paying in advance, $1] a year. 

6 sets for $5. : 

Back numbers can be supplied. 

Postmasters are authorized to remit money. 

Enclose a One Dollar Bil, without payment of pos- 
tage, and the work will be sent for the year. 

* The information contained in this work is worth 
more than silver.”’-—lV. Y. Observer. 

“It should te in every family in the country.” — 
WV. Y. Baptist Recorder. 

The New York Methodist Advocate speaks of it in 
similarterms. Also many other papers. 


Editors of newspapers publishing this ad- 


verusement for 3 months, will be furnished 
with the work for one vear. 
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